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VENEZUELA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1982 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS, EMPLOYMENT 
(Bs millions except as noted) 
GNP at Current Prices 
GDP at Current Prices 
GDP at 1968 Prices 
Per-Capita GDP at Current Prices 
(Bs) 
Disposable National Income 
Unemployment Rate (%) 
Plant and Equipment Investment 
DUCTION 
(2) Crude Petroleum (1,000 B/D) 


284,715 
291,268 
76,144 
18,273 


260,231 
Ze} 
75,330 


1,895 
2) Iron Ore (million MT ) 12 
2) Aluminum Ingots (thousand MT) 273 
2) Cement (thousand MT) 5,667 
2) Motor Vehicles (thousand Units) 155 

(2) Steel Liquid (thousand MT) 2,004 

(2) Value of Construction Permits 6,811 

Granted (Bs millions) 

MONEY AND PRICES 

(1) Money Supply (M2) (Bs millions) 129,136 

1) Public External Debt ($ millions) 28,200 

1) Public Domestic Debt (Bs millions) 36,700 

1) Commercial Bank Lending Rate (%) 16 

1 


308.8 


( 
( 
( 
( 


) Retail Prices Index-Caracas 
(year-end) (1968=100) 
REIGN SECTOR ($ millions) 
alance o rade erchandise) 
Total Merchandise Exports (FOB) 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
Exports to U.S. (CIF) 
Total Merchandise atts (FOB) 
Imports from U.S. (FAS) 
Balance on Current Account 
Balance on Current §& Cap. Accts 
Gold §& Foreign Exch. Reserves 
(Central Bank) (year-end) 


F 
2,932 
16,516 
15,659 
4,768 
13,584 
5,181 
-4,246 
-2,720 
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1983 


276,989 
285,263 
72,494 
L7, 3° 


251,382 
9.6 
42,965 


1,768 
10 
343 
4,459 
123 
2,083 
4,673 


163,272 
27,455 
45,400 

16 
329.3 


8,064 
14,842 
13,778 

4,938 

6,778 

2,721 

3,790 

747 


11,145 


Exchange rate for 1982 and until Feb. 18, 1983 


4.30. Since then, Venezuela has had _ exchange 
multiple rates. 


SOURCES 

1) Central Bank of Venezuela 

2) Industry Sources 

3) U.S. Commerce Department 

4) Ministry of Labor Survey, 3/84 
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SUMMARY AND OVERVIEW 


Venezuela has been buffeted by the worst financial/economic 
crisis in over a decade, but the economic decline appears to 
have bottomed out. The government's program of limited 
austerity and more realistic exchange rates is bringing the 
country's foreign accounts into balance, and negotiations 


have begun for rescheduling most of the public sector's $27 
billion foreign debt. 


The country is gradually adjusting to the need to live within 
a reduced oil income (down 30 percent since 1981) and without 
new foreign borrowing. Heavy short-term borrowing in 1980-81 
and massive capital flight in 1982-83 had given the country 
the dual problem of declining foreign reserves and a huge 
short-term foreign debt. The February 1983 partial devalua- 
tion (to a multiple rate system), complemented by import, 
foreign exchange and price controls, reversed the decline in 
Venezuela's international reserves, which have rebounded to 
over $12 billion. Because of the _ restrictions, imports 
dropped from $13.2 billion in 1984 to about $6.8 billion in 
1983. Venezuelan travel abroad and private capital transfers 
have been sharply curtailed by the shift of these activities 
to the parallel market rate (recently around Bs 13 per dol- 
lar), which is far above the old Bs 4.3/dollar rate. 


The administration of President Jaime Lusinchi, inaugurated 


in February 1984, has implemented or announced a series of 
readjustment and austerity measures, as well as measures to 
cushion the impact of readjustment on the poorer strata of 
society. The exchange rate for most imports has been raised 
to Bs 7.5/dollar, although basic foods and pharmaceuticals 
are still at the old Bs 4.3 rate. Budget restraint, includ- 
ing restrictions on both capital spending and ordinary cur- 
rent expenditures, is expected to produce an approximate 
balance in public sector accounts. While price controls are 
being used to prevent too rapid inflation, some price liber- 
alization is underway. Social measures include a 10 percent 
increase in private sector employment, a Bs 100 transporta- 
tion bonus, and other measures. 


The key to rebuilding confidence is rescheduling the foreign 
debt. Public sector foreign debt is about $27 billion, and 
principal payments on most of it have been in moratorium 
since March 1983. Venezuelan negotiations with foreign banks 
on rescheduling most of the debt began July 25, 1984. Prog- 
ress has also begun on the knotty problem of some $8 billion 
in private sector foreign debt. Since the debt was contrac- 
ted at Bs 4.3/dollar, many firms would be unable to pay it 
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off at the much higher open market rates. Under government 
decrees, certain categories of that debt (estimated to total 
$4.5 billion) are entitled to foreign exchange at preferen- 
tial rates for interest and, if rescheduled over 7 years, for 
principal. After much delay a significant portion of this 
debt has been officially registered, and preferential dollars 
for interest payments have begun to flow. 


The gross national product, stagnant since 1979, declined by 
about 4.8 percent in 1983. It is expected to be approximate- 
ly flat in 1984, and should begin to rise in 1985. Despite 
the 1983 decline, some import substitution industries (tex- 
tiles, clothing, food processing, tires) have benefited from 
the sharp cutback on importation of finished goods. Con- 
struction and capital goods oriented industries, however, are 
still in very poor shape. 


With its substantial oil income, Venezuela continues to be a 
valuable market for U.S. exports. Expected 1984 imports of 
over $8 billion make it a very significant market, even 
though complicated by exchange controls and other 
restrictions. 


FINANCE 


Venezuela's crisis has been basically a financial one, trig- 
gered by a sharp fall in its oil export income (from $19.1 
billion in 1981 to $13.9 billion in 1983) and an inability to 
continue borrowing abroad. An overvalued currency and mas- 
Sive capital flight progressively worsened Venezuela's inter- 
national financial position, and the country and its bankers 
came to realize that it had a massive debt, largely short- 
term, which could not be paid when due. In 1982 the balance 
of payments current account registered a $4.2. billion 
deficit, international reserves fell by $8.1 billion, and the 
consolidated public sector budget was in deficit by Bs 26.1 
billion (9 percent of GNP). 


In February 1983 the worsening situation caused the Herrera 
Administration to impose sweeping exchange, price, and import 
controls. These controls staunched capital flight, cut mer- 
chandise imports in half, produced a $3.5 billion current 
account surplus, rebuilt international reserves to $11.8 
billion, and held inflation to 7 percent. However, at the 
same time, private domestic investment fell to 25 percent of 
its 1978 level, unemployment doubled to an official 15 per- 
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cent, real GDP fell by 4.8 percent, and private per capita 
consumption fell by 6 percent. 


Meanwhile, Venezuela stopped payment of principal on most 
public foreign debt, which went into moratorium in March 
1983. During the rest of that election year, there was no 
progress toward rescheduling because of the lack of a 
Venezuelan adjustment program, the absence of an agreement 
with the International Monetary Fund, and _ the private 
foreign debt problem. Foreign banks were not prepared to 
negotiate until there was action in these areas. 


The new administration of President Lusinchi, inaugurated in 
February 1984, announced and began to implement adjustment 
and austerity measures (described below) which won a favor- 
able opinion from the IMF in late June. In addition, the 
Lusinchi Administration has begun to implement the system for 
providing foreign exchange at preferential rates for private 
foreign debt. Under this system, qualifying debt is to re- 
ceive foreign exchange at Bs 4.3/dollar for 1983 interest, 
and at Bs 7.5/dollar for 1984 interest. Foreign exchange for 
repayment of principal will be made available at Bs 4.3/ 
dollar for private debt which is rescheduled over 7 years 
with a two-year grace period, and without rescheduling for 
certain very limited categories. Government officials have 
estimated that about $4.5 billion of some $8 billion in pri- 
vate foreign debt will qualify. As of late July, about $2 
billion in private debt had been registered, and over $300 
million in preferential foreign exchange had been authorized 
for payment of interest on private debt in advance of formal 
registration. 


Venezuela and the Advisory Committee of creditor banks began 
negotiating a rescheduling agreement in late July 1984. The 
13-member Advisory Committee represents some 450 creditor 
banks. Venezuelan public foreign debt totals about $27 
billion, of which some $16 billion is overdue or falls due by 
the end of 1984. Since negotiations will take several 
months, the terms of the rescheduling agreement are not yet 
known. In the meantime, continuing progress is expected on 
private foreign debt registration and interest payments. As 
yet there has been no progress on the issue of private debt 
owed to or guaranteed by foreign official agencies, such as 
Eximbank. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT AND AUSTERITY PROGRAM 


In February and March President Lusinchi outlined a series of 
adjustment and austerity measures. While many measures (e.g. 
exchange control changes) took effect at once, others are 
only in process of implementation because they awaited the 
passage of enabling legislation in June. 


Exchange Controls. While the multiple-rate system has been 
continued, the bolivar has been further devalued by moving 
most imports previously on the Bs 4.3 and Bs 6.0 lists to Bs 
7.5/dollar. Essential food imports and medicines remain at 
Bs 4.3/dollar, as do principal repayments on private debt and 
public enterprise debt, and 1983 interest. The imports and 
exports of PDVSA and Ferrominera are at Bs_ 6.0/dollar. 
Travel abroad, personal financial transfers, and certain 
imports and exports other than PDVSA and Ferrominera use the 
open market exchange rate, currently about Bs 13/dollar. All 
other authorized imports, and 1984 interest payments on for- 
eign debt, are at Bs 7.5/dollar. 


Price Controls. The law of Cost, Prices and Salaries, passed 
in early July, replaces the Administered Price System, which 
had placed controls on all prices. The new system (to come 
into full effect in October) provides for a special commis- 
sion to exercise tight control over basic necessities (yet to 
be defined). Membership will include three representatives 


from the executive branch, a designee from the principal pri- 
vate sector organization, and one from labor. The Commis- 
sion's determination on prices of basic necessities will be 
binding, unless overruled by the Government for cause. 
Prices of other products and services are apparently not 
scheduled to be formally controlled, but government officials 
have warned firms not to increase prices unreasonably. 


Import Controls. Stringent import controls remain in effect. 
In addition, the exchange control system is being used to 
limit the amount of foreign exchange for imports of products 
(e.g. capital goods, computers) which qualify for preferen- 
tial foreign exchange. Through such import restrictions, the 


Government hopes to boost domestic import-substituting 
industries. 


Petroleum Product Prices. Domestic prices of all petroleum 
products were increased substantially to provide additional 
funds for PDVSA and the central government, to restrain 
domestic oil demand, and to reduce the disparity between dom- 
estic and world petroleum prices. Regular gasoline, which 
accounts for over 70 percent of consumption, went from Bs 


0.30 to Bs 0.80 per litre (25c/gallon at the free market 
exchange rate). 
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Construction and Agriculture. In its effort to help revive 
the economy, the Administration has given special attention 
to construction and agriculture. Interest rate ceilings 
limit commercial bank loan rates to 16.0 percent, but to 8.5 
percent for agricultural loans. Commercial banks are re- 
quired to allocate 22.5 percent of their loan portfolios to 
the agricultural sector (up from 20 percent), of which 17 
percent is for farming and 5.5 percent for agroindustry. The 
government plans to issue bonds to cover some Bs 30 billion 
in outstanding debt to the construction industry. These 
bonds will be issued in stages, to cushion the inflationary 
effect on the money supply. At the same time, the repayment 
term for agricultural sector debt to government entities has 
been extended from five to ten years, the eligibility of 
agricultural debt for discounting at the Central Bank has 
been increased, and the government has put a 50 percent sub- 
sidy on fertilizer prices. 


Government Austerity. Public sector receipts and expendi- 
tures are scheduled to be virtually in balance in 1984, a 
sharp improvement from last year. On the income side, this 
reflects increased revenues from foreign exchange profits and 
petroleum price increases. While new social programs will 
add significantly to government expenditures, the Administra- 
tion is continuing to hold down capital expenditures and has 
decided on a 10 percent reduction in regular current out- 
lays. In addition, the Administration intends to liquidate 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation (CVF) and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Corporation (CMA), and to reorganize some 
other state-owned enterprises and agencies. Salaries of 
public sector employees earning over Bs 16,000 per month have 
been cut by 10 percent, and those earning over Bs 10,000/ 
month are not to receive salary increases. 


Social Protection Measures. The government has announced 
various measures to protect labor and other less advantaged 
groups from the effects of the recession and devaluation. 
Employers will be required to pay workers earning less than 
Bs 3,000 monthly a "transportation bonus" of Bs 100/month. 
Private enterprises with 10 or more employees are required to 
increase their employment by 10 percent from January 31 
levels. Private firms with 50 or more employees will be 
required to provide subsidized employee cafeteria facilities, 
or a payment in lieu thereof. The proposed Special Employ- 
ment Program calls for using contractors for public works 
maintenance who would employ up to 100,000 workers, with 
20,000 to be employed in the first phase. The Family Food 
Basket program would provide Bs 300 to Bs 900 monthly in food 
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coupons to an estimated 970,000 families with monthly incomes 
below Bs 2,000. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum production in 1983 averaged 1.85 million barrels 
per day (MMBD), including condensates and natural gas 
liquids. This represented a 5 percent decline from 1982, and 
14 percent below 1981. Crude and product exports in 1983 
averaged 1.50 MMBD, down slightly from 1982 and 15 percent 
below 1981. Export revenues in 1983 totaled $13.9 billion, 
down from $15.6 in 1982. Production and exports in first 
half 1984 has equaled 1983 rates, and revenués for 1984 are 
projected at $14.7 billion. With internal demand of about 
370,000 b/d, Venezuela has been able to maintain exports by 
increasing production of condensate and natural gas liquids, 


which are outside Venezuela's 1.7 MMBD OPEC production 
ceiling. 


Venezuela plans to increase natural gas consumption to free 
up oil for export within its OPEC production ceiling. 
Meneven expects to complete a $1 billion cryogenic gas 
liquids extraction plant near Puerto La Cruz by the end of 
1985. This plant will treat 812 million cubic feet per day 
(MMCFD) and produce 68,000 b/d of gas liquids. PDVSA is also 
undertaking final evaluation of the Nurgas pipeline project, 
to be carried out by Corpoven, which will eventually carry 
800 MMCFD. The project will probably be built in three 
sections -- from gas fields in Anzoategui State to the cen- 
tral electricty plant near Moron, then on to Barquisimeto and 
to the refinery and petrochemical plants in the Paraguana 
penninsula. Domestic manufacturers will supply most of the 
materials needed. The goal is to fee up as much as 150,000 
b/d by the end of the decade. 


Orinoco Heavy Oil Belt development continues at a _ reduced 
pace. Meneven's Guanipa+l00 project is to produce 100,000 
b/d of Orinoco crude by 1988, and Lagoven's Cerro Negro 
project will produce 30,000 b/d by mid-1985. Maraven and 
Corpoven have pilot steam injection projects in the Zuata and 
Hamaca sections of the Orinoco belt. Total Orinoco heavy oil 
output is projected to be 400,000 to 500,000 b/d by the end 
of the century, down from original estimates of 1 MMBD. This 
more modest target reflects both the weak world oil market 
and PDVSA's expectation that new discoveries and successful 
secondary recovery in old fields will keep conventional crude 
production capacity from detlining. 
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Exploration will concentrate on continuing the search for 
additional light crude onshore. However, total exploration 
activity has declined sharply, and will remain modest for the 
next several years. Corpoven recently made a _ significant 
strike of light crude in Apure State along the Colombian 
border which, with similar discoveries on the Colombian side, 
could signal a major oil province. Other discoveries have 
been made in Lake Maracaibo and in eastern Venezuela. 
PDVSA's policy of maintaining production capacity at 2.55 
MMBD requires continual drilling of development wells, work- 
overs, and injection wells. Planned refinery investment will 
be small because the major projects to upgrade the Amuay and 
Cardon refineries have been completed. 


PDVSA's overall budget for 1984 amounts to nearly Bs 30 
billion, divided equally between investment and operations. 
Foreign imports will be drastically reduced, with only $1 
billion devoted to purchases of foreign goods and services, 
compared with $2.6 billion in 1982. About half will be for 
direct purchase of materials and equipment, mainly operating 
supplies, with purchases of pipe, drilling rigs and tanks 
held to a bare minimum. The remainder will go for engineer- 
ing, oilfield and other services. The oil industry's budget 
is projected to be virtually unchanged in real terms over the 
next five years. GOV policy will emphasize increasing the 
ratio of domestic content in oil industry purchases of goods 
and services. However, as PDVSA and its affiliates work down 
large inventories purchased in past years, the need for 
imports will stabilize or increase slightly in 1985-86. 


INDUSTRY 


Following years of stagnation, several industrial sectors are 
showing signs of sustained economy recovery. The textile 
industry boomlet continues, as competition from imports has 
been effectively neutralized by high exchange rates and 
import barriers. During the past year, 15,000 new jobs have 
been created in this industry and related sectors. Similar- 
ly, sectors such as food processing, footwear, clothing, 
graphic arts, packaging, plastics, and glass have increased 
activity. Additionally, use of electricity by industrial 
concerns is up, and steel and aluminium pepenepe® continue to 
enjoy strong export sales. 


Meanwhile, sectors which are of a cyclical nature and which 
are not able to export continue to stagnate or decline. For 
example, metal fabrication and other capital goods industries 
continue to be depressed. Sales of iron, steel and aluminum 
to the domestic market remain at reduced levels, while 
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automobile sales continue to decline and are at their lowest 
level in 10 years. Construction remains down, and this is 
reflected in the downward trend in cement sales, which during 
the first four months of 1984 were off 10.5 percent from 1983 
and now stand 31.2 percent below 1982. A broadly based 
industrial recovery is not expected until at least 1985. 


According to data released by the Superintendency of Foreign 
Investment (SIEX), direct registered foreign investment in- 
creased by 20.7 percent in 1983. Most of this was reinvest- 
ment of retained earnings by firms already in Venezuela. The 
U.S. share of direct foreign investment remains around 57 
percent. Leaders of the new administration have indicated a 
desire for increased foreign investment, provided it does not 
conflict with local investors. In view of the country's for- 
eign debt problem, there is a growing realization that for- 
eign investment may be less costly than external borrowing. 


Cuts in government investment spending have also created a 
need for foreign capital. 


However, Venezuela's climate for foreign investment continues 
to include a long list of disincentives, such as_ strict 
interpretation of the Andean Pact's Decision 24, which is as 
yet unchanged despite considerable discussion. Moreover, the 
economic crisis has dampened the interest of some potential 


investors. Nevertheless, a few companies have _ recently 
invested in joint ventures, notably as a means of maintaining 


marketshare in industries where imports are restricted, or to 
take advantage of relatively profitable local market condi- 
tions. The few who have invested note sharply reduced costs 
for local equipment, facilities and labor, although price 
controls and uncertainty of raw material supply pose problems. 


LABOR 


Negotiations between the government, employer of some 25-30 
percent of the work force, and over one hundred Venzuelan 
public service unions have largely been completed. This has 
been accomplished generally without significant work stop- 
pages. An exception is the nation's port workers, who have 
called several (usually short-lived) work stoppages to pro- 
test government failure to abide by agreed contract provi- 
Sions. Settlements to date continue to be moderate, general- 
ly providing expanded fringe benefits, only modest salary 
increases, and one-time bonuses to compensate for _ long 
periods (up to four years or more) without wage adjustments. 
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In the private sector, labor issues have generally reflected 
the down-turn in economic activity, with strikes rare and 
concern for job security on the increase. In May 1984 offi- 
cial data estimated unemployment at 15.0 percent, with pri- 
vate sector and trade union spokesmen publicly estimating it 
at about 20 percent or more. Layoffs, which increased rapid- 
ly after the February 1983 de facto devaluation, declined in 


the last quarter of 1983, and employment has probably held 
steady since then. 


Organized labor has for some time advocated a joint 
government-labor-private sector approach to the country's 
economic problems, and the creation of a tripartite commis- 
sion with authority to set mandatory wage and price guide- 

lines. Legislation to create an official Commission on Cost, 
Prices and Salaries was finally enacted in July 1984. The 


aur will control prices of basic necessities (see page 
6 above). 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural output in 1983 showed only 0.7 percent growth, 
contributing 7 percent to GNP. Grain production was down by 
24 percent, and oilseeds and sugar showed virtually no 
growth. However cotton production doubled, and beef produc- 
tion increased slightly. Venezuela continued to be self- 
sufficient in rice, pork, poultry, tropical fruits, and most 
vegetables. Economic uncertainty played a role in the 
reduced agricultural outturn. Grain production in particular 
was adversely affected by the lack of sufficient credit at 
planting time. Producers were also discouraged by lack of 
payment for crops delivered as far back as 1981. For 1984, 
crop output is expected to be significantly reduced by the 
extended drought during late spring. A major factor needed 
to ensure expanding agricultural production will be provision 
of sufficient development and production credits on a timely 
basis. To regain producer confidence, past due crop payments 
need to be settled, and a coherent agricultural development 
program implemented. 


Venezuela continues to be dependent on imports for over 50 
percent of basic agricultural commodities. Agricultural 
imports in 1983 totaled nearly $1.2 billion, of which the 
U.S. share was $665 million, virtually unchanged from 1982. 
The value of U.S. agricultural exports to Venezuela is 
expected to increase somewhat for 1984. 
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For 1983 and 1984, the multi-tier exchange rate has facili- 
tated continued imports of basic agricultural commodities for 
the food processing and feed industries. The preferential 
rate of Bs 4.3/dollar applies to imports of wheat, feed- 
grains, dried milk, edible oils, sugar, oilseeds, and protein 
meals. Less essential agricultural products were allowed at 
Bs 6.0 in 1983, and Bs 7.5 in 1984. Imports of luxury and 
most processed items are prohibited, as are apples, pears, 
poultry and pork. 


The new government inaugurated in February 1984 has announced 
that revitalization of the agricultural sector is one of its 
priorities. The adjustment and austerity programs (see 
above) include such measures as provisions for paying govern- 
ment debt to agricultural producers, preferential access to 
bank credit, and a subsidy on fertilizer prices. In addi- 
tion, the administration has announced that domestic agricul- 
tural prices will be set according to cost of production, and 
import quotas on the food processing industry will ensure 
that it buys the national production. The proposed food 
stamp program would increase the demand for local agricultur- 
al products. Continuation of certain food imports at Bs 4.3/ 
dollar, and price controls .on such products, encourages con- 
tinued imports of agricultural products. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. TRADE 


Although the U.S. percentage share of Venezuela's import 
market remains constant, foreign exchange controls and other 
crisis-related measures slashed 1983 imports almost in half 
and caused postponements in major infrastructure projects of 
interest to U.S. exporters and engineering companies. 
Imports in 1984 will probably exceed $8.0 billion, an in- 
crease of $2 billion over 1983 levels. Expanded sales oppor- 
tunities include essential agricultural products, raw mater- 
ials, pharmaceuticals, spare parts, and some_ industrial 
equipment. The demand for most high technology equipment has 
also increased compared to 1983. Machinery and equipment in 
the following fields have the best prospects: oil and gas, 
auto parts and service, food processing and packaging, agri- 
culture, apparel manufacturing (but not spinning and weav- 
ing), security and safety, and telecommunications. In addi- 
tion to these possibilities during this adjustment period, 
the long-term potential for economic recovery should lead to 
an expanding market for U.S. goods and services. 


Import reduction measures in the Venezuelan economic adjust- 
ment program include prohibition of imports of most finished 
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consumer goods, imports reserved to the state (import 
licenses required) for non-essential products, a multi-tier 
foreign exchange system based on relative import priorities, 
and a complicated process for obtaining foreign exchange at 
preferential rates. RECADI (the GOV exchange control office) 
remains the screening and authorizing agency for preferential 
dollars. 


Important industry and infrastructure projects are being 
reviewed by the new administration in light of the country's 
financial situation. Most will continue to be postponed or 
reduced in scope. Opportunities for U.S. engineering and 
equipment companies will further decline as the GOV enforces 
the "Buy Venezuela" decree, giving preference to local compa- 
nies. Nevertheless, one or two priority major projects with 
Significant foreign content are expected to be approved. 
Among the most likely is the $1.1 billion Nurgas pipeline. 


The Venezuelan authorities have indicated priority interest 
in building a seamless pipe plant, a synthetic rubber plant, 
and a bleached pulp paper mill, and in developing a bauxite 
mine at Los Pijiguaos. Since financing is a constraint, 
these agencies may invite foreign equity participation in the 
pipe, rubber, and pulp plants. The elevation of the Guri Dam 
is the country's most important ongoing project; the govern- 
ment is seeking foreign official financing to help complete 
the project. Completion of the Caracas Metro is another high 
priority, although parts of it may be delayed by the shortage 
of funds. All other major projects -- notably those in the 
electrical, steel and transportation sectors -- have been 
postponed. 


As financing is the key factor in major project decisions, 
there is new interest in the Trade Development Program 
(TDP). TDP promotes economic development by providing "seed 
money" for project planning and feasibility studies that 
offer good prospects for future sales of U.S. technology, 
both goods and services, for project implementation. 


Despite the short-term problems which some local firms face, 
Venezuela continues to be a substantial market with a good 
potential for the export of U.S. goods and services. 
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